FOREWORD 


The North Pacific Ocean and its rimlands embrace all or parts of 
seven nations (Japan, China, the two Koreas, the Soviet Union, Canada, 
and the U.S.A.) forming a great northern crescent which stretches from 
San Diego to Shanghai. 

During the last two weeks of July, the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, in cooperation with local government and members of the 
Hokkaido business community, held a seminar on ie Subject of the North 
Pacific region: to analyze some of the problems of that region and to 
investigate some of its prospects. The Seminar ended with a one day 
symposium, July 27, to examine the question: Is the North Pacific 
emerging as the new center of the world? 

In this Fletcher seminar we believe we made history: never before 
have students and teachers representing so many of the North Pacific 
nations met and worked together on such a topic for such a length of 
time. We represented Japan, Canada and South Korea, the People's 
Republic of China and the United States of America. The language of the 
Seminar was English. 

Professors and students alike, we taught one another and we learned 
from one another. We listened to lectures, talked and argued in small 
groups around tables and elsewhere. Together we sampled crab, ramen, and 
Other delicacies of the Hokkaido cuisine; together we toured the 
countryside around Sapporo; together we relished the beauty of old 
Hakodate; and together plunged into the steamy Sulphurous waters of 


Noboribetsu Onsen. We worked hard and we learned much. We Shall be ever 


grateful to our sponsors for making possible this unique international 
intellectual adventure. Once again, as in the late nineteenth century, 
Hokkaido leads the JapaneSe nation in experimenting with international 
education. 

The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, America's Senior graduate 
school of international affairs, is firmly committed to the study of the 
North Pacific rim, a region which the people of Massachusetts have, among 
faraway places, always found to be of compelling interest and 
opportunity. Fletcher's North Pacific program, which began officially in 


1983, has as its central purpose study of the political, economic, and 
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cultural currents of the North Pari Fic reaion, a study which we undertake 
both within historical and contemporary contexts. At Fletcher we offer 
seminar courses on Japanese and Korean civilization and foreign affairs 
and on the North Pacific as a whole. We provide summer internships Lor 
Fletcher students so that they may experience work in East Asia. 

The Fletcher field seminar in Hokkaido, 1985, brought ten Fletcher 
students to Japan and five professors (which is 20%) of the Fletcher 
faculty. All of us, I should like to say, benefitted greatly from the 
vigorous and enthusiastic participation in this program over a ten day 
period of our statesman-in-residence, the Right Honorable Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau. 

I need scarcely remind anyone of the new significance of the North 
Pacific in global affairs: Five of the seven North Pacific nations are 
world ranking in eee or population, or productive power. Three are the 
world's largest manufacturers; three are the world's only strategically 


independent nuclear powers. None of the North Pacific nations now 


perceives itself simply as a regional state. Either for-commercial, 
ideological, or strategic reasons, all Seven have global interests. 

Yet historically all of the North Pacific nations have at various 
times chosen to isolate themselves from the mainstream of world affairs. 


And in some respects the Soviet Union and North Korea still cleave to 


isolation. For example: we invited them to join our seminar; they chose 


not to come. 

The USA has been the one North Pacific nation consistently to express 
a strong trans-Pacific interest - and it did so even when it was a young 
and weak nation, strung precariously along the North Atlantic coast. 

Cultural insulation within the Great Northern Crescent has 
dramatically diminished over the past 100 years or so, with the peopling 
of the North American Pacific coast and the emergence of Confucian Asia 
into the stream of world affairs. And today fiber optics, communication 
satellites, and microchips form the neurons of a telectronic culture, 
linking us together ina fashion scarely dreamed of a mere generation 
ago. Hokkaido is modern Japan's North Pacific frontier and gateway to 
the future. In the early development of this great island, Americans 
such as Horace Capron, Benjamin Smith Lyman, and William S. Clark were 
enthusiastic participants. These gentleman came here at Japanese 
initiative and by Japanese invitation; they were walking evidence of 
early Hokkaido's commitment to internationalization. 

The people of Hokkaido, in responding to the challenge of a difficult 
new environment opened themselves to foreign ideas and to foreign living 
patterns. We can admire the progress they have made; in little more than 


a century, the population has increased 100 times. Hokkaido pioneered in 


cultivating the spirit of internationalism upon which global survival may 
now depend. 
On July 27, at the conclusion of the Seminar, we held a one day 


symposium on the theme: "The North Pacific: New Center of the World?" 


Financial support for the entire program was provided by the 
Fletcher-Hokkaido Committee headed by Mr. Kohmo Yotsuyanagi, Chairman and 
Director, The Hokkaido Electric Power Co., Inc., 
and, Mr. Yasuaki Kashihara, Vice Chairman, Ito Gumi Construction Co., 

The Prefectural Government of Hokkaido, The Honorable Takahiro Yokomichi, 
Governor, and the City of Sapporo, The Honorable Takeshi Itagaki, Mayor, 
also contributed funds for which we are deeply grateful. 

All of us who participated in the Program would like to express our 
gratitude for the generosity hospitality, and assistance of the Committee 
and for the talented efforts of Mr. Akio Matsue and his staff. Mr. 
Matsue, Counsellor, Toho Seimei Company, acts in Sapporo as Managing 
Director of the Fletcher-Hokkaido Project. 

Our thanks also to Dr. Vernon R. Alden who travelled from Boston to 
Sapporo to represent the Board of Visitors of the Fletcher School at the 
opening ceremonies of the Seminar. 

We would also like to express our appreciation to: 


The Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


Hokkaido Development Agency 

The Japan Foundation 

The National Institute for Research Advancement 
Northern Regions Foundation 

Hokkaido Economic Federation 


The Hokkaido Federation of Chambers of Commerce and Industry 


John Curtis Perry 


Director of the Seminar 


FACULTY PARTICIPANTS 


Robert S. DOHNER Associate Professor of 
International Economic Relations, 
The Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy 


Lawrence G. FRANKO Professor of International 
Business Relations, The Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy 


Alan K. HENRIKSON Associate Professor of Diplomatic 
History, The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 


Hiroshi KIMURA Professor of Slavic Studies, 
Slavic Research Center, Hokkaido 
University 

FF, Roy LOCKHEIMER Professor of Intercultural 


Relations, College of Economics, 
Nihon University 


William Green MILLER Former Associate Dean and 
Professor of International 
Politics, The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 


John Curtis PERRY Henry Willard Denison Professor of 
History and Director, North 
Pacific Program, The Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy 


The Right Honorable Pierre Elliott Trudeau Former Prime Minister of Canada, 
Statesman-in-Residence 
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Department of Chinese Foreign Relations, 
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Beijing 

International Cooperation Department, 
National Institute for Research Development, 
Tokyo 

The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Toho Mutual Life Insurance Co., Tokyo 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
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Shigeki P. SATO 


Akira SUZUKI 
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Motomasu YAMAKI 


The Matsushita School of Government and Management, 
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Keio University 
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The Hokkaido Bank, Ltd., Sapporo 


LECTURES 


Professor J.C. Perry provided a historical perspective of the role 
of "Americans in Hokkaido." The island of Hokkaido continues to suffer 
from three constraints evident in its early history: its underdeveloped 
character vis a vis the rest of Japan; the sense of vulnerability the 
Japanese feel about Hokkaido; and its remoteness, its "alien" quality. 

Fear of Russian encroachment was a major prod to nineteenth century 
Japanese interest in developing Hokkaido. Kuroda Kiyotaka, the young 
Meiji leader charged with responsibility for the northern island, turned 
to Americans for help. America attracted the Japanese because of 
Similarities between the climates of New England and the Midwest on the 
one hand, and Hokkaido on the other, which indicated that Hokkaido might 
well grow the Same crops. Furthermore the United States then led the 
world in quality of horse-drawn or steam-powered agricultural nach neLy: 
And the United States seemed apart from the mainstream of international 
political rivalries, being therefore less menacing to Japan than the 
other major powers. 

The Japanese took the initiative and paid all the costs of having 
American advisors who would heavily influence both agriculture and 
education in nineteenth century Hokkaido. General Horace Capron is 
particularly associated with the former, William S. Clark with the 
latter. Clark, a giant of nineteenth century American education, was a 
man of ferocious energy and enthusiasm, the force of whose personality 


lingers even today in his immortal advice: "Boys be ambitious}" 


[SPACE] 


In a lecture entitled "Power Shift Diplomacy: The Sunbelt, the North 
Pacific, and the Reorientation of American Foreign Policy from East to 
West," Professor A.K. Henrikson analyZed the implications of a 
statement made in January 1984 by Lawrence S. Eagleburger, then U.S. 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs: "The center of gravity 
of American foreign policy is shifting from Europe to the Pacific 
Basin." Implicit in the perception by Eagleburger and others of a shift 
toward the Pacific in American foreign policy is the assumption that this 
transition is somehow correlated with, and perhaps even causally 
dependent upon, a "power shift" within the United States itself. 
Population, economic activity, and political influence allegedly are all 
migrating across the country, from the industrially declining Northeast 
and Midwest -- the "Frostbelt" -- to the agriculturally and 
technologically ascending South and West -- the "Sunbelt." Consequently, 
the "Atlanticist" Eastern establishment is losing authority to the 
nouveaux riches of the New South and Golden West, more interested, 
respectively in the Latin American and Asian-Pacific areas. Thus the 
"Power Shift Diplomacy" thesis asserts that a geopolitical shift at home 
tilts the country in its foreign attitudes. 

Professor Henrikson challenged the validity of the "geographical 
determinism" behind that argument. After examining three classes of data 
-- demographic, economic, and political -- he concluded that there is no 
clearcut causal relationship between "the Sunbelt shift" in America's 
national development and the Pacific tilt in American foreign policy 


thinking. 


[SPACE] 


An analysis of the specific character and dimensions of the so-called 
shift in global business from the West (that is, the United States and 


Western Europe) to Asia was the topic of Professor L.P. Franko's 


lecture "The Pacific Shift in World Business: How Far, How Fast, How 
North?" Looking at the sectoral composition of the shift in global 
industrial and banking competition since 1970, Professor Franko offered 
the following conclusions: (1) The Asian challenge is a Japanese 
challenge. Other Asian countries do not yet have a majority of world 
market shares in any major industrial activity. (2) Almost all the 
Japanese advance has come at the expense of the United States, and, toa 
lesser extent, of the United Kingdom. For the rest of Western Europe, 
however, market share has for the most part remained constant. (3) The 
Japanese challenge is oriented toward specific sectors, such as banking, 
electrical equipment and electronics, and automobiles. The United States 
and Europe tend to dominate global industry in Sectors linked to defense 
characterized by very sophisticated technology and the use of experienced 
and skilled workers, or in industries with indigenous natural resource 
advantages. 

Professor Franko made several predictions: Japan's rapidly growing 
sectors will not continue to grow at the Same rate, and in certain 
sectors other countries, such as South Korea, will take over; Japan will 
shift away from industries based on cost advantage due to economies of 
scale and qualified factory labor to industries based on science, 


technology, and highly skilled labor; Japan will face a number of 
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constraints, including protectionist pressures within the United States. 
In short, the Asian advance has imposed real losses on the United 
States and Europe, and resulting trade conflicts must be carefully 


managed. 


Professor R.S. Dohner addressed the topic "A North Pacific Economy? 


Economic Interactions Among North Pacific States." Since at least thus 
far there is no clearly defined "Pacific economy," Professor Dohner chose 
to maintain the popular, though vague, notion of a "Pacific Basin 
economy," one which encompasses the broad sweep of development from the 
northeast to the southwest corners of the Pacific region, and to discuss 
the salient features of individual economies and of economic interactions 
within the region. 

On the Asian side, the outstanding development since the early 1950s 
has been the enormous growth rates, first in Japan after the Korean War, 
followed by Korea, Singapore, and Hong Kong in the early 1960s, and most 
recently in Thailand, the Philippines, and Malaysia. Among the internal 
factors responsible for such growth rates have been the ability of these 
economies to save and invest, domestic administrations which have been 
"growth oriented," and industrialization policies which have encouraged 
export sectors. 

Turning to the United States, Professor Dohner maintained that its 
role, generally underestimated by the analysts, is in fact vital to the 
region as a whole. The ballooning U.S. trade deficit, however, presents 


a severe problem. With the United States importing more than exporting, 


it is forced to import capital, and Japan, with its high Savings rate and 
its decline in domestic demand for capital, has become an obvious source 
of that capital. In the current situation, Japan is naturally prone to 
Surplus and the United States is naturally prone to deficit. Asa 
result, American companies have started to demand protection. 

Professor Dohner concluded that how the United States and Japan deal 
with their bilateral trade difficulties will have an enormous impact on 


what happens in the world economy in general. 


Professor H. Kimura analyzed "Soviet Policy Toward Japan." Because 
of its strategic, political, and economic role in the North Pacific 
region, Japan has become increasingly important to the Soviet Union. To 
date, Moscow's performance in the North Pacific, and its dealings with 
Japan in particular, have been defensive, reactive, and generally 
unsuccessful. A long history of an exclusively Western orientation has 
left the Soviet Union bereft of experience, prestige, and close cultural 
ties in the Pacific region. Moscow has attempted to compensate for this 
by relying on heavy-handed and indeed counterproductive methods, 
especially that of flexing its military muscle. 

Such insensitive policies may well change in the near future. There 
are already signs that a new, more sophisticated, foreign policy strategy 
iS gaining ascendency under Gorbachev. This approach advocates 
encircling the United States by focusing on, and exploiting, economic, 
military, and psychological vulnerabilities in Washington's relations 


with its allies, specifically Western Europe and Japan. Greater emphasis 


may be placed on dealing effectively with those American allies. One 
should not be deceived, however, by superficial changes in Soviet style 
and behavior. The new Soviet leadership presents to Japan both great 
opportunities and great challenges, but as yet there is no particular 


reason to be optimistic about Soviet-Japanese relations. 


Turning to a crucial issue of international security, Professor W.G. 


Miller discussed "Nuclear Umbrellas" and their role in the North 


Pacific. The United States and the Soviet Union theoretically provide 
nuclear umbrellas to their allies. For example in the North Pacific 
region, U.S. nuclear arsenals protect Japan, South Korea, and Canada. 
Does the nuclear umbrella have any meaning? Professor Miller asserted 
that nuclear weapons indeed pose greater problems for the countries which 
do not possess them, Since those countries become hostage to the 
management of relations between the superpowers. 

Today's dilemma is that the classical notion of deterrence has become 
obsolete. Deterrence requires the capacity to destroy a potential enemy, 
but today Washington and Moscow have many times the amount required to 
destroy everyone. While both countries agree that the arsenals far 
exceed any definable military purpose, they continue to increase those 
arsenals for vague political purposes. 

As a Solution to this deadlock, Professor Miller advocated a series 
of arms control negotiations along with any device which would encourage 
psychological security. Specifically he suggested that each side reduce 


its arsenal to 3,000 warheads on the theory that equal warheads mean 


equal megatonnage. This would require a number of phases over the years, 
but the process could begin immediately with a moratorium on new 


deployments. 


WORKSHOPS -- STUDENT PRESENTATIONS 


Professor Dohner: "A North Pacific Economy? Economic 


Interactions Among North Pacific States" 


The Role of Export-Oriented Development Strategies in the North 
Pacific 

Import Substituting and Export-Oriented Industrialization in East 
Asia 

China's Evolving Development Strategy 

Inter-Regional Rapport: Explanatory Forces for the Difference in 
Saving Ratios Between the United States and Japan 

Pacific Rim Conception: History, Economy, and Planning for the 
Future 

Japanese Foreign Direct Investment | 

Chinese Economic Relations and the Pacific: Trade and Foreign 
Investment 

The Canadian Economy 


Professor Franko: "The North Pacific Role in Global Industrial 


and Banking Competition" 


Korean Industrial Organization 

Export Processing Zones in Taiwan and Korea 

The Industrial Situation in Hokkaido 

The Global Semiconductor Equipment Manufacturing Industry 
International Banking Competition 

Japanese Consumer Finance Industry 

Computer Manufacturing Competition Between Japan and the United 
States 

U.S.-Japanese Semiconductor Competition 

The Japanese Aircraft Industry and U.S. Technology to Japan 
Interdependence in Asian Areas 


Professor Henrikson: "American Postwar Grand Strategy and the 


North Pacific: From ‘Containment’ to 
'Detente' and Beyond" 


China's Role in U.S.-Japan Relations: China's Economic Foreign 
Policy 

The Evolution of Containment in Japan 

Canadian Foreign Policy During the Deétente Era 

Sino-American Relations From 1949-1950 

pétente From the Perspective of Japan 

Japan's Postwar History and Implications of ‘'Internationalization' 
The Formation of the Chinese 'Lean-to-One Side' Policy 


Professor Kimura: "Determining Factors of Soviet-—Japanese 


Relations" 


The Northern Territories Issue Within the Context of Japanese 
Domestic Politics 

The Military-Strategic Determinant in Soviet Policy Toward Japan 
The Korean Peninsula and Japan Today 

Soviet-Japanese Trade Relations 

The Sino-Soviet Conflict in the Amur River Region Examined in the 
Context of Historical Sovereignty 

Soviet-Japanese Economic Relations 

Japanese Foreign Policy Within the Context of the 
U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Triangle 

The Development of an 'Interdependent' Japanese Foreign Policy 


Professor Lockheimer: "Japan's Cultural Relations Across the North 


Pacific: A Comparative Analysis" 


Comparative Analysis of the Role of Communities in the United 
States and Japan 

English Education in Japan 

Structural Analysis of Working Ethics and Corporate Culture: 
U.S.-Japan Comparison 

The Effect of the Three Elements in Japanese Culture on Foreigners 
in Japan | 

The Korean-Japanese Security Relationship and the Need for 
Cultural Exchanges 

Cultural Exchanges Between Japan and China 

The Influence of Japanese Business and Economic Ties on Other 
Countries’ Perceptions of Japan 

Japanese Management in the Age of ‘Internationalization' 
Cultural Differences Between Japan and the United States 

The Cultural Interaction Between China and Japan 


Professor Miller: "Strategic Relationships in the North 


Pacific" 


Japanese Perceptions of the Soviet 'Threat' 

Superpower Strategies in the North Pacific 

Conflicting Perceptions in South Korea of Korean-U.S.-Japanese 
Triangular Security Cooperation 

U.S. Policy Options in East Asia 

The Current State of the Japanese Security Debate 

Chinese Strategic Planning, 1985-2000 

Observations of the Japanese Ministry of Finance and Trade on the 
Future of Japanese Strategy and Foreign Policy 


Professor Perry: "An Historical Perspective of Warfare in the 


North Pacific" 


The Causes of the Russo-Japanese War 

Historical Perspectives of the Russian Pursuit of Sea Outlets in 
the Expansion to the Pacific Rim 

The Russo-Japanese War: How a Chinese Looks At It 

The Russo-Japanese War as a Turning Point After the Meiji 
Restoration in Japan 

The Causes of the Pacific War: The Economic Conflict Between 
Japan and the United States During the Period 

The Chinese Communist Approach Toward the United States, 1944-1945 
The Misuses of the 'Lessons of the Pacific War' in the Korean War 
The Soviet-Manchurian Campaign and Its Effects on Soviet Strategy 
The Domestic and International Situation Before the Korean War 
The Korean War: Implications for U.S. Deterrence Policy 


OUTLINE 


"The North Pacific: New Center of the World?" 
Symposium 
July 27, 1985 
1. Keynote Speech by Zbigniew Brzezinski, Morning Session 
2. Panel Discussion, teases Session 
Moderators: 


Dr. Atsushi Shimokobe 
President, National Institute for Research Advancement 


Ambassador Theodore L. Eliot 


Dean, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Panelists: 


The Rt. Honorable Pierre Trudeau 
former Prime Minister of Canada 


Robert S. Dohner 
Associate Professor, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Lawrence G. Franko 
Professor, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Michio Nagai 
former Minister of Education of Japan 


Naohiro Amaya 
President, The Japan Economic Foundation 


Tohru Yano 
Professor, Kyoto University 


A one hour synopsis of the Symposium was telecast nationwide by NHK, at 
8:00 p.m., September 8, 1985. 


ABRIDGEMENT 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


by 


Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski 


"THE NORTH PACIFIC AND GLOBAL SECURITY" 


I would like to begin by quoting an important and significant 
statement made by the leaders of the industrialized democracies in 1983 
when they assembled in Williamsburg: "The security of our countries is 
indivisible and must be approached on a global. basis." That statement 
represented an important milestone in the relations among our countries. 
It involved the recognition that the security of Western Europe and East 
Asia and of North America are inextricably intertwined. 

Given this, it is important for us all to ask what is our common 
security perimeter in this part of the world, specifically the security 
perimeter that links Japan and the United States. There is of course a 
formal answer to that question. It is defined by the explicit 
American-Japanese security commitments. It is defined by the American 
military presence in South Korea. And it is defined by the very obvious 
American and Japanese interest in maintaining open sea lanes, stretching 
from the Strait of Malacca to the Shores of Japan. This in turn means 
that the countries that lie astride these routes -- the Philippines, 


Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia -- as well as those countries that lie 


behind them -- Australia and New Zealand -- are within our joint security 
perimeter. Within this perimeter, the ties between the United States, 
Japan, and South Korea represent an iron triangle of Security in the 
Northern Pacific. In a broader sense, there is an informal security 
perimeter which includes the People's Republic of China. An independent 
and strong China not vulnerable to Soviet intimidation is a vital factor 
in the stability of East Asia. 

In the context of this geopolitical situation and of the global 
presence that Japan is and should be asSuming, it is only appropriate 
that Japan should play a more important security role than it does. 
Although Japanese efforts in that respect have been growing steadily, the 
Fact remains that Japan still spends a disproportionately low amount 
compared with other members of the Williamsburg community both per capita 
and in terms of the portion of its GNP spent directly on defense. While 
the United States spends approximately 8% of its GNP on defense, and the 
major powers of Western Europe and Canada spend approximately from 2.8% 
to 5.3% of their GNP on defense, Japan keeps its defense budget just 
under 1% of its GNP. 

I believe that Japan can make an indirect, but vital, contribution to 
the common security of us all, and of the world, not by increaSing 
directly its defense budget, but by increasing its strategic economic aid 
to those developing countries whose stability, security, and defense are 
vital to the common interests of the Western democracies. Egypt, the 
Sudan, Thailand, the Philippines, and Pakistan all number already among 


those key countries, and Japan gave in 1983 a total of $803 million in 


economic aid to them. Another $208.5 million went to South Korea. [In 


1984, Japan allocated over $1 billion of economic 
Philippines. These amounts should be considered, 
of Japan's defense contribution, for they enhance 
security. But given the vital health and size of 
reasonable to expect that the total proportion of 


devoted to Japan's own direct defense and also to 


aid to the 

in my Judgment, as part 
Our collective 

Japan's economy, it is 
the Japanese GNP 


strategic economic aid 


should be raised to approximately 4% of Japan's GNP within the next three 


years. Such aid should be allocated after close geopolitical and 


security consultations between Japan and the United States and the other 


Williamsburg partners, though Japan would obviously retain the absolute 


right of ultimate decision. The proposed figure would be roughly equal 


in GNP terms to the burden already now carried by 


Great Britain or by 


West Germany on defenses alone, and it would remain still absolutely and 


relatively much less than that by the United States. 


Let me conclude by adding that such a contribution by Japan would 


also alleviate a growing problem in our bilateral 


relations, namely the 


trade imbalance between the United States and Japan, and the growing 


resentment that imbalance fosters among the American people. With the 


likelihood that anti-Japanese hysteria could become a dominant theme in 


American politics, and the danger this causes for 


our wider political 


relations, it is imperative that our shared interest in global security 


be more emphatically asserted, and that tangible steps be taken toward 


these ends by Japan as well. 


MANSFIELD LETTER 


COPY 
AMBASSADOR OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TOKYO 
MESSAGE 


TO THE ORGANIZERS AND SPONSORS 
OF 
THE 1985 FLETCHER SCHOOL HOKKAIDO SEMINAR 


AND INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 


Governor Yokomichi, Mayor Itagaki, Mr. Yotsuyanagi, and friends, it is a 
pleasure for me to extend greetings to the participants in the 1985 Fletcher 
School Hokkaido Seminar and International Symposium. You are meeting in that 
part of the world which I have often described as the most strategic, Since 
you are in the region where China, the Soviet Union and the United States are 
So close together. The focus of attention in the United States has shifted 
over the last several years to ASia and the Pacific. The economic prosperity 
of the Pacific, the ability and commitment to progress of the peoples of the 
region, and America's growing ties with the region lead only to the conclusion 
that this is where the future lies. It is therefore highly appropriate that 
you should be meeting here at this time. 


I understand that the Fletcher School has organized a North Pacific 
Studies Program, and that consideration is also being given to the possibility 
of establishing a permanent overseas presence of the Fletcher School on 
Hokkaido. Such a program of studies with a North Pacific emphasis is a most 
useful addition to knowledge of the area and to the mutual awareness, on both 
sides of the Pacific, of the problems and opportunities of this vital region. 
Should a permanent Fletcher North Pacific Institute prove to be feasible, it 
would undoubtedly add immeasurably to the development of peaceful and mutually 
beneficial relations among the countries of the North Pacific. 


Please accept my congratulations and personal best wishes on this most 
auspicious occasion. 


July 25, 1985 


Mike Mansfield 


POSTSCRIPT 


The success of the 1985 Fletcher Hokkaido Program has encouraged its 
sponsors to continue with a Similar activity in 1986. And, in the long 
term, we look to the possibility of establishing a research and teaching 
Institute committed to study of the problems and issues of the greater 


North Pacific region. 


J.C. Perry 
Medford, Massachusetts | 


January 1986 


